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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS | 
OF HUMANE WORK 


* * 


There is a strange idea which I have tound 
quite a number of people have, that humane 
papers were only meant for children to read. 

Now as a matter of fact grown people need 
to read such papers as much as children, I 
might almost say more, for if they would but 
read and realize the injustice that is shown 
our four-footed friends, to say nothing of the 
cruel treatment, | am sure ministers, school 
teachers, and mothers of families would do 
moré than they are doing to educate children 
in the way of kindness and humanity. My 
little paper is not intended for children as 
much as it is for older people, and I beg them 
to take a few minutes every month when it 
comes out to sit down and read it through to 
see if they can not begin to realize the great 
need of humane work. Fathers and mothers 
give their boys air guns. They often ask the 
children to chase away homeless dogs and 
cats instead of giving them something to eat 
and taking care of them until they can dis- 
pose of them humanely. They encourage 
their children to fear harmless garden snakes 
and the useful toads, and they never question 
them to know if they rob birds’ nests or stone 
the birds and squirrels in the woods. They 
need to teach the children kindness and 
mercy. “Blessed are the merciful for they 
shall obtain mercy.” 
unless you think about it. 

Indifference to cruelty is in one way as 
great a crime as the cruelty itself. I hear so 
many people say, “I take your paper and give 
it to children to read.” I always want to 
ask, “Do you read it yourself, if not, why not? 
If it is painful for you to read it, do you think 
it is any less painful for me write it?” 
Nothing can be much more harrowing and 
wearing to a humane person than writing out 
these things which show the injustice dore 
towards animals. I confess I have times 
when I wish the horses, cows, dogs, cats, 
sheep, hens, and birds could all be taken 


You cannot be merciful. 


away from us for a time so that men could 
realize what a great service they render us. 
It seems to me that only in that way will 
adult persons learn they have a duty .o per- 
form besides giving children humane papers 
which they ought also to read themselves 
in order to stand back of the instruction 
and so aid humane societies in the work they 
are trying to do. A. H. S. 


Red Star Saves Elk From Starvation 


It will be welcome news to all lovers of 
animals to know that through the prompt ac- 
tion of the American Red Star Animal Relief 
the herd of eight thousand elk in the Yellow- 
stone Park, which was threatened with starva- 
tion, has been saved. The last winter was the 
most severe in the annals of the Park, and 
thousands of elk and other animals suffered 
severely from lack of food. 

Congress appropriated thirty-eight thou- 
sand dollars for the purpose of furnishing hay 
to the deer and elk during the months when 
the ground was covered with snow, but the 
winter was so long and so severe that the 
money proved inadequate. The Hon. Stephen 
T. Mather, Director of the National Park Ser- 
vice, of the Department of the Interior, 
wrote April 10th, to The American Humane 
Association, as follows: 

“It 1s necessary for me to make a quick ap- 
peal in order to raise the amount which is 
immediately needed. I have to-day secured 
twelve hundred dollars of the amount re- 
quired and if you can raise through your As- 
sociation, one thousand dollars or fifteen hun- 
dred dollars I think it would, with other con- 
tributions we are asking for elsewhere, save 
the situation. Please wire me if you can ar- 
range to do this and give me a definite idea 
of the amount so that I can advise the Acting 
Superintendent to buy the necessary hay.” 

Dr. W. O. Stillman, Director-General of the 
American Red Star Animal Relief, a Depart- 
ment of The American Humane Association, 
promptly sent a check for $1500.00 to the 
Acting Superintendent of the Park, where- 


~ 
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upon Mr. Mather wrote as follows: “Your 
telegram of April 12, in response to my letter 
of April 10, ** * stating that you have sent 
a check for $1500.00 to our Acting Superin- 
tendent, Mr. Chester A. Lindsley, at Yellow- 
stone, was very good to us, and helps to clear 
the situation very materially. I cannot tell 
you how much we appreciate your stepping 
into the breach at this critical time.” 


That the contribution was made in the nick 
of time is shown by the fact that the first 
shipment of hay purchased with the Amer- 
ican Red Star contribution arrived at the 
Park and was fed to the elk the very day 
after the last fodder purchased with the con- 
gressional appropriation had been exhausted. 
In ordinary years it would not have been 
necessary to feed the animals in the Park 
after the first of April, but this year there 
was so much snow on the ground, at the be- 
ginning of Spring, that unless the elk had 
been given feed it is more than likely that 
the greater number of the eight thousand 
which survived the winter would have 
perished. 


Denver, Col., May 12th, 1920. 
Among hundreds of others may I beg to 
express my admiration of the act of the Edu- 
cational and Editorial boards of the Boy 
Scouts organization in their determination to 
exclude all trapping advertisements from all 
official publications. ‘This is certainly one of 
the most progressive acts of that most pro- 
gressive organization in the United States— 
The Boy Scouts of America. 


Most of us pin our faith to the scouts in so 
far as the intellectual and spiritual progress 
of the coming generation is concerned. 


The other day at a large meeting composed 
of organizations and clubs of many sorts in 
Milwaukee, a new Slogan was adopted. The 
Slogan was “Leave It To The Scouts.” It was 
agreed that if the Scouts live up to the rule 
of their manual nearly everything of im- 
portance to the next generation may safely 
be left to the Scouts—Minnie Maddern Fiske. 


‘Trapping 

Writing to Dr. Rowley on the question of 
the box trap he replies: 

1 have never tound anything in the nature 
of a humane trap. 1 imagine the box trap is 
very selaom used by anyone except by a tew 
farmers or their boys. Our agents are re- 
peatedly having trouble through the country 
with boys and men who set steel traps, but 
they almost never run up against anybody 
with a box trap. It is so much easier to buy 
the steel trap and set it that very few, lL 
think, resort to the box trap, which I imagine 
would be ot very little use for any of the 
fur-bearing animals, though I have seen 
skunks caught in such a trap. 

‘he campaign against the Boy Scout trap- 
ping has been, I think, most successful. The 
correspondence between the Chief Hxecutive 
and myself over the matter, which will ap- 
pear in the next issue of “Our Dumb 
Animals,’ gives evidence, | should say, of a 
genuine change of heart on their part. I ap- 
preciate your cooperation in the matter, and 
am sure “Our Four-footed Friends” will keep 
this subject before its readers. Where 
animals that are positive pests must be de- 
stroyed, of course the only thing to do is to 
have that done by grown men and never 
turned over to boys. 


Last February there was a fire in the North 
End, Boston, in which fifty-seven horses 
perished. The horses were quartered on the 
third and fourth floors of the building and 
while they were untouched by the fire the 
blinding smoke made it impossible to free 
them in order to get them down the runs at 
either side of the structure before they were 
overcome. The lower floor housed an office and 
erain bin. It seems a great pity that the lower 
floors of these stables cannot be used for the 
horses instead of putting grain there as that 
could easily be kept on upper floors. Many 
poor horses that are burned to death might 
be saved if there were a law forbidding the 
keeping of horses on the second and third 
floors. 


4 Our Fourfooted Friends 


We have received last year’s report from 
the New York Women’s League for Animals 
of which Mrs. James Speyer is. president. 
This League has a free hospital and dispen- 
sary for animals at 350 Lafayette St., where 
visitors are always welcome. ‘The report of 
the president contains many interesting 
stories of the animals that have been rescued 
from misery, and taken to the hospital. More 
than 9300 animals were treated last year, 
1072 of which received hospital care. Most 
of the animals treated were dogs. One dog 
was found that had been confined for two 
years in a cellar, and the only way in which 
the League could get it was by purchase, so 
it was purchased and sent to an excellent 
home in the western part of the state. 


Besides the Free Hospital the New York 
League has two small receiving shelters, one 
in Thompkins Square Park, the other in 
Seward Park. At these shelters 13,495 cats 
and dogs were taken between June 11 and 
September 22. These receiving stations are 
a very important part of the work as in a city 
l:nhe New York there must h> a large number 
of homeless and deserted cats and dogs that 
ought to be taken off the streets. 


The sixth Annual Report of the Fall River 
Animal Rescue League is out and 1s, as usual, 
very attractive and interesting. Miss Helen 
Leighton, the president, has chosen for her 
motto on the first page, “He who loves beasts 
loves men” which is very true. During the 
vear ending April first 2,231 animals were re- 
eeived and cared for. Amongst these were 
1,767 cats, and one can easily imagine what 
that eons, for if these cats were uncared for 
they -~rould multiply ereatly. Among the 
dogs rescued was a small black and tan 
terrier which two men carried into the woods 
and tied to a tree, and left to starve to death. 
The men could not be traced but fortunately 
the poor little victim was discovered by some 
one who earried her to the League. A very 
beautiful Russian wolf hound was found that 
had been kept in a cellar half-starved, and 
that had become almost dangerous from 


fright and ill-treatment. The League se- 
cured him, and Victor, as they named him, 
turned out to be gentle, playful and affec- 
tionate. The owner appeared to claim him 
but as he had evidently been so ill-treated by 
this owner the League was not willing to let 
the dog go back to him, and ended by purchas- 
ing Victor. He is now in a good home in the 
country where he is being well cared for. The 
League bought during the year a number of 
worn out horses and saved them the misery 
they were enduring. These are just a few 
illustrations of the work the Fall River 
Animal Rescue League is doing. Would that 
we had as practical and zealous a League as 
the one in Fall River in every city and town! 


Miss Mary F. Lovell, superintendent of the 
department of humane education in the Wo- 
men’s Christian Temperance Union, has 
been trying to get the approval of the gov- 
ernors of different states to introduce 
humane education into the schools. Governor 
Sproul of Pennsylvania and Dr. Finegan, 


‘State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 


have each sent to Mrs. Lovell a formal en- 
dorsement of humane education. 

Mrs. Lovell writes: 

There should be no more question of giving 
humane education to every child than there 
is of teaching him to read: and it should be- 
ein even in infancy. The simple but compre- 
hensive teaching of kindness is the great 
world need. For obvious reasons it must be- 
ein by teaching kindness to animals, but later, 
it must be all-inclusive. 

The imperfect state of our civilization 
makes it requisite that the teaching of kind- 
ness to the speechless lower creatures should 
be continued during the entire school life. 
While grown people continue to enjoy such 
savage pastimes as that of hunting with 
hounds; while they ignorantly enjoy trained 
animal shows and moving pictures produced 
by cruelty; while they neglect to interest 
themselves concerning the -horrors of the © 
brutal cattle traffic and butchery; while they 
refuse to lift a finger of protest against the 
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worst of all cruelties, that practiced in 
medical research, there is need that pre- 
ventive humane teaching should unfailingly 
include consideration of the lower animals. 

The task of the teacher in the public 
schools is far from easy, and yet it can be 
made a labor of love. Mrs. Lovell has visited 
many schools and has talked with many 
teachers, and she has noted it as an invariable 
fact that the teacher who loved his or her 
pupils succeeded. 

The Christ spirit of gentleness and com- 
passion can be made to supplant many 
tendencies to evil, and inculcate the practical 
and universal application of the Golden Rule. 


The Connecticut Humane Society has taken 
on a lease of life under the capable direction 
of the new manager, Mr. H. Clay Preston. An 
estate of over two acres, om Washington 
Street, Hartford, with excellent buildings 
which can be readily adapted to the work, 
has been purchased and is now being fitted 
up for occupancy. The society is in excellent 
financial condition and evidences of an ag- 
gressive campaign in the rescue and care of 
animals as well as of children have already 
begun to attract public attention and ap- 
proval. 


The Universal Language 


Kindness is a Language the Deaf Can Hear 
and the Dumb can Understand 


As the children came trooping into a cer- 
tain ward school one morning, the teacher 
noticed a strange boy among them. She bade 
him come to her, but he did not mind. Step- 
ping down the isle, she laid her hand upon 
his head and looked kindly into his big blue 


eyes. He smiled brightly and spoke in Swed- 
ish. He could not understand a word of 
English. She gave him a place at her desk, 


set him copies, and practised him on the most 
common words and phrases at every odd 
moment. He would try a hundred times on 
a hard word if she bade him to try; so, he wags 
soon able to do work in class. One day when 
she had praised his progress, he said eagerly, 


his beautiful eyes shining with love, “Your 
goodness makes things easy for me.” 

What would have happened if she had 
punished him when he could not understand? 
The result would without doubt have been 
very different. 

Can we not apply the little incident above 
to our relations with those round us who do not 
seem to understand? Especially the animals 
under our care and those with whom we 
come in touch, should we try to reach through 
the universal language of kindness; a 


language which is understood by man and 

It is simply practicing the 

Protect and defend the weak 
M2U2H. 


animal as well. 
Golden Rule. 
and helpless. 


Pine Ridge, May 26—Of all times of the 
year this is the most beautiful at Pine Ridge. 
James Russell Lowell in one of his poems 
asks 

“What is so rare as a day in June?” 
to which I answer, “Nothing, excepting a day 
in May. 

After the long, cold, tedious winter we 
pine for spring and these early spring days 
when the trees are just beginning to leave 
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out and to blossom, when the ground is be- 
decked with violets, daffodils, and narcissus, 
and the scent of apple blossoms is in the air, 
what could be more lovely? 


The variety in the coloring of the foliage of 
the trees is a study in color that the lover 
of nature never tires of. Just now the oaks 
are leaving out, and the young leaves not yet 
fully matured, have not lost the red tinge of 
the bud. Looking out my window through 
the pines and cedars I see the tall oaks on the 
driveway looming up like hugh bouquets of 
soft red flowers. The white beeches glisten 
in the woods, their leaves a bright green. 


Some one has just come up to the Bungalow 


from the garden and fields and reports a won- 
derful show of columbines. 

William C. Prime in one of his charming 
books writes: “Who can explain the secret 
pathos of Nature’s loveliness? It is a touch 
of melancholy inherited from our Mother Eve. 
‘It is an unconscious memory of the lost Para- 
dise.” 

Again he shows his love for trees by ask- 
ing: Why not call trees people? Since if you 
come to live among them year after year you 
will learn to know many of them personally, 
and an attachment will grow up between you 
and them individually.” 


Of the many poems written during the war 
one of the most beautiful was artistically 
printed on a card and sold to raise money to 
plant fruit trees in devastated France. There 
may be some of my readers who have never 
seen this exquisite poem and as it fits very 
well in Bungalow Notes in this beautiful 
month of blossoming trees I give it here. 


I think that I shall never see 

A poem lovely as a tree. 

A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast. 
A tree that looks at God all day, 

And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain, 
Who intimately lives with rain. 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But Only God can make a tree. 
Joyce Kilmer. 
[Courtesy of George H. Doran Co.] 


I know two places where the cat birds are 
building. One is quite near the Bungalow 
in the syringas or honey-suckle bush,—I have 
not been out to worry the birds by a careful 
search. The other is in a clump of trees and 
bushes in the cemetery. 


A pair of flickers have taken possession of 
a bird house rather high up on a pine tree. 
Mrs. Muggins is occupying the house near my 
window that she has had possession of all 
winter. I know the song Sparrows, chica- 
dees and robins are building nearby because 
they are around the Bungalow every day,— 
but, alas, there is a red squirrel, a lively 

ttle fellow racing about the trees and 
bushes and already beginning to trouble the 
birds. I am sure of this as I saw three 
birds chasing him the other day, and how 
we are going to prevent him I cannot tell! 


I have just discovered that my double yel- 
low buttercups are in blossom. One can not 
look out of doors without seeing something 
new, interesting and beautiful. It is the 
kind of day to repeat the poem written by 
H. 8S. Sutton: 


How beautiful it is to be alive! 

To wake each morn as if the Maker’s erace 

Did us afresh from nothingness derive, 

That we might sing, How happy is our case, 
How beautiful it is to be alive! 


Thus ever, towards Man’s height of nobleness 

Striving some new progression to contrive; 
Till, just as any other friend’s, we press 

Death’s hand; and having died feel none the 

less, ; 

How beautiful it is to be alive! : 

A. H. §. 
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Sold At Auction 


A True Incident 
A country auction. Jests and laughter loud; 
The rasping, eager voice of auctioneer. 
The household goods, the cattle have been 
sold. 
Now quickly draws the motley crowd more 
near. 


Hark, how the laughter ceases suddenly— 
No joking as when bidding on the stock. 
Pathetic, yet unusual sight to see— 

Old Patsy-Boy, the dog, is on the block! 


His master’s had him since a wobbly pup. 

Now “selling out.” There’ll soon be miles be- 
tween. 

Old Patsy-Boy with wistful face looks up, 

Seeming to question him, “What does it 
mean?” 


Then hark again the auctioneer’s high tone— 

“As good as hired man to help with chores. 

Who'll bid? Best dog that ever chawed a bone. 

I’m offered three—three fifty—-Who'll give 
four?” 


Old Patsy-Boy is sold. The deal is closed. 

With eyes appealing he is led away. 

But, faithless master, more than you sup- 
posed, 

Your heart will yearn for Patsy-Boy each day. 


Alice Jean Cleator. 


STORIES FOR OLD 
AND YOUNG 


The U.S. A. Soldier and “Tiny Meaow.” 


Such a tiny, shivery creature, out in the 
midnight cold and rain! “Only a kitten,” peo- 
ple said, if they made any remark at all, 
for the piteous, very small voice scarcely 
reached their sympathy. “Only a cat!” “It 
will crawl in somewhere,” the more heedless 
said and passed on to the warmth and shelter 
awaiting them. 

Down the street, a trio of two policemen 
and one young man, approached. The young 
soldier, so soon to leave for terrors across the 
seas, had been bidding farewell to old friends, 
toasts were given, good wishes, patriotic 
speeches, songs, and all the excitement of the 
final supper prevailed. The young man 
could not understand how he happened to 
feel so queer and sleepy, but the friendly 
policeman knew, and he was taken in hand 
to be piloted to his home, rather than to be 
found next morning in the Police Station. 
“Meaow!” The small, penetrating voice at- 
tracted the boy’s attention. 

On the step of a residence, his shifting, 
wandering eyes discovered the tiniest little 
kitten; and so appealing was its cry that, 
stooping, he scooped the kitten into his big 
warm hand, and dropped it into the deep 
pocket of his army overcoat, saying, as he 


did so, “No home? Hungry, all alone? Poor, 
little kitty! We'll find a nice home for you, 
sure!” 


And then—well, he forgot all about it. Re- 
moving his coat, and hanging it on a hook 
in the hall of his home, he promptly retired 
to sleep off his slight indisposition. During 
the night, the rest of the family were dis- 
turbed by what seemed to them to be the cry 
of a little child (so nearly does the cry of a 
kitten resemble that of a very young baby). 
The young man heard nothing, his sleep made 
heavy by his condition, while the other mem- 
bers of the family were searching the house 
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everywhere and, finally, satisfying themselves 
that they had been thorough in doing all that 
they could, they went to bed still wondering 
where the little baby could be, and losing 
much sleep in distress over its pathetic cry 
that gradually subsided. 

Next morning the young man finished his 
breakfast, put on his overcoat and felt in his 
pockets for his gloves, utterly forgetful of 
the events of the preceding night. He could 
only forcibly ejaculate “Gee! What’s that?” A: 
he shook from  his_ bleeding hand, the 
desperately clinging bali of claws and fur that 
landed on the floor and ran under a table, 
from which place it could only with difficulty 
be persuaded to return for the warm milk 
tendered by kind hands. 


The soldier soon went “across” as he had 
hoped; and the Good Lord spared him to re- 
turn to his family. Two years over seas 
with hardships more than he had ever 
dreamed—hunger, cold and wounds—and he 


was “home” and there were tears of 
thankfulness in his eyes as he _ stepped 
along the garden path and approached 


the door of his home. Two years over 
seas! and the first member of the family 
to welcome him was a big, intelligent-looking 
cat; and in cat language it said: “Purr, [xn 
Tiny Meaow and I’ve beer waiting for you,” 
and the kind soldier reached down and 
scooped him up into his big strong hand, just 
as he did two years ago. And then he tossed 
Tiny Meaow on his shoulder and clattered in- 


to the house saying to Tiny, “Well! I kept my 
promise to you, didn’t I?” And Tiny said, in 
cat talk “Purr!” and rubbed against him, 
and left long hairs on the young man’s coat, 
“for remembrance.’—Elizabeth Wright Shaw. 


Sandy 
Ba CAs 


The very effusiveness of my friendliness 
for the moment deceived him. Surely one 
who greeted him by name and so familiarly 
must be an acquaintance. He came slowly 
down the path and I stooped and patted him. 
Instantly he was undeceived. The Airedale 
scent discovered the stranger. Even under 
my hand he growled and turned, went back 
along the path and climbed the steps. I pro- 
tested my affection. Arrived at the piazza, 
he faced about and continued to growl. He 
meant that he might be driven to extreme 
measures if I continued my intrusion. 


A few days later I met with my second re- 
buff. Up the street I discovered Sandy com- 
ing toward me. He was trotting rapidly 
along in the middle of the _ sidewalk, 
evidently bent on business, and paying no 
more attention to me than to the stones. I 
called him and snapped my fingers enticingly. 
Sandy crossed to the other side of the street, 
passed by me, and then farther on returned 
to my side, giving me a glance over his 
shoulder as if to emphasize the snub. He 
hoped his meaning was plain. 

Perhaps my humiliation led to my un- 
worthy part in our next encounter. His 
young master and young mistress had 
separated at the street-corner, taking dif-— 
ferent ways, and each of them whistled. Here 
was a dilemma. Sandy hesitated and took a 
short run, now this way, now that. The 
whistles were repeated. As if this were not 
trouble enough for a dog to settle, I also 
whistled. He resented my intrusion to the 
tip of him. He paused just long enough to 
fling me a bark: “Here you! This is none of 
your business! You get on!” There was no 
question what he meant. Then he scampered 
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after his master, feeling perhaps that, if 
choose he must, there lay his greater chance 
of excitement. The incident fixed me in 
Sandy’s ill-favor. When I called at his home 
he warned the entire neighborhood. When I 
dined with his family, despite my advances 
which he met with callous indifference, he 
kept his eye upon me. He had sidelights on 
my character. 


While I never ceased to address Sandy when 
we met, I soon recognized that my hope of 
acquaintance was vain, and this was not be- 
cause he was an Airedale and _ so by nature 
exclusive. Indeed, I have won my way with 
Airedales as haughty as any. The reason lay 
deeper, and gradually became plain to me. He 
was far too busy, far too occupied with press- 
ing affairs to permit of new entanglements. 
Upon our street live men of large concerns, 
but none, I believe, were pulling a bigger 
load than he. Consider his task. He guarded 
a considerable suburban lot, which he kept 
clear of all intruders, especially cats. We 
are told that not truth itself but the pursuit 
of truth should engage us. With Sandy it 
was not cats, it was the pursuit of cats. Far 
more important, he took charge of three en- 
trances to the house, and he shepherded a 
large flock. I name them in his order, be- 
ginning with the least important,—choreman, 
four maids, housekeeper, governess, father 
and mother and five children besides the 
young master and young mistress already 
named. To put it differently, Sandy, whose 
tawny little body measured no more than twe 
feet in length by one and a half in height, 
policed a good bit of land, defied all passers- 
by, frequently upbraided the neighborhood, 
and all the time looked after a vigorous tribe 
of sixteen giants. Nothing escaped him. He 
responded to the telephone and doorbell; he 
accompanied the children to school; he played 
with those too young to go, and romped with 
the older children on their return; he climbed 
into the automobile, and ran with the 
carriage. On moonlight nights, his flock safe- 
ly indoors, from my nearby sleeping-porch I 


have even heard him flinging back defiance to 
the baying hounds in the distance. He was 
everywhere. Is it any wonder that he had 
no time or taste for new acquaintances? As 
well expect the president of the neighboring 
university to notice all new-comers. Sandy 
lived as strenuous a life as the busiest of 
moderns. No forty-eight-hour week, no do- 
ing away with property rights for him! He 
was gloriously on his job the whole enduring 
time, and he knew to a nicety what his job 
was. He had charge of the castle and the 
clan. Their welfare rested wholly on him. I 
had a feeling that he ought to be incorporated. 
I have known many dogs who guarded bachelor 
folk, and buildings, and families, and even 
farms, but I have known none who attended 
to a wholesale business in humans with a 
capacity and devotion surpassing his. And 
now, full of years and honors, and having de- 
fended his household from all sorts of 
murderous attacks in our peaceful suburb, 
Sandy at last has gently fallen asleep. His 
faithfulness deserved an acquaintance far 
larger than his crowded life permitted. 

Our last meeting was descriptive. I over- 
took him and his young master walking. 
Sandy, of course, ignored me. If his family 
thought me worth while, it was no business 
of his. He remained deaf to my approaches, 


but not so his young master. “Don’t you 
think he works overtime?” I asked. This 
was a new point of view. “Perhaps.” He 


hesitated, and then added with assurance, 
“But. Sandy is no ordinary dog.” 
The Christian Register. 


Miss Grace Hampton and Miss Anne Suth- 
erland, members of the Susan Lenox 
theatrical company recently playing at the 
Arlington Theatre, showed their kindness 
and interest in humane work by their 
prompt action in rescuing two small kittens 
that had been thrown into the water, and 
which they happened to discover when on an: 
outing several days ago in waiting to change 
cars at Neponset. 
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One of the kittens was on a small raft some 
distance from shore and the other clinging 
desperately to a cement post sticking out of 
the water. The ladies enlisted the help of 
a young man passing by and he succeeded in 
getting a boat and rowed to the rescue. 

The kittens were so frightened that as fast 
as he picked one out of the water the other 
would jump back in again. But with the 
help of Miss Hampton both animals were 
finally deposited on dry land. The ladies 
bought milk and fed them, dried them as 
well as they could and took them along on 
their trip. When they returned to the hotel 
they carried the kittens with them, keeping 
them several days, but finally sent them to 
the Animal Rescue League. A few days 
after that they visited 51 Carver Street and 
were much pleased to find that one kitten had 
been placed in a home, anc gave a_ dona- 
tion for the work. 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


VA 
® 
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A Timely Suggestion 


The warm weather is coming. At all 
times of the year our four-footed friends and 
the birds should be supplied with water, but 
particularly during the summer time. Most 
of us have at times suffered with thirst. 
Imagine what it must be to be suffering 
terribly with thirst and perhaps have to 
travel miles before a refreshing drink of 
water can be had. Do not be afraid to put 
out a dish of cold water in your yard for 
stray dogs and cats as well as for your own 
animals. Help those societies that are water- 
ing horses, and if you are where such _ so- 
cieties are not at work can you not do as one 
woman I know has done year after year, put 
a sign outside your gate saying, horses may 
be watered here, and keep a pail that drivers 
can borrow if they do not happen to have 
them of their own. The amount of suffering 
this woman has saved by her kind and 


thoughtful act will never bé known in this 
world, but it is a simple deed of mercy which 
many people might copy if they chose. 

In putting out water for the birds remem- 
ber they must have a shallow dish as they 
are afraid to go into a deep one. There are 
earthenwear and tin dishes which can be pur- 
chased that slope down gradually, and are not 
too deep. These are much better than those 
with straight sides. If a dog or cat happens 
to come and drink out of the dish that you 
have placed for birds do not drive it away. 
To the basin we have at the back of our 
bungalow filled for birds the dogs come daily 
for a drink but it does not trouble the birds 
it simply means we have to fill the basin 
more frequently. A. H.'S. 


Spring Advice on Horses 
[From Henry C. Merwin] 


Do not fail to provide clean, warm quarters 
in which your cows, ewes and mares can 
bring forth their young. Navel ill comes 
from dirt. 

It is dangerous to expose young stock, es- 
pecially foals and colts, to spring rain-storms. 
A day’s exposure, if not fatal, may stop a 
month’s growth. 

It is bad policy to turn the stock to pasture 
before the grass has well started,—bad for 
the pasture and bad for the stock. 

Get your horses into condition for spring 
work,—the young horses especially. Many 
a colt has been ruined by being put to hard 
work without preparation. It is the same 
with green horses. 

In warm weather, thorough grooming is al- 
most as important as feeding. Without it, 
dried sweat, dead skin and dirt clog the 
pores, make the horse uncomfortable and af- 
fect his health. 

Look out for sore shoulders and backs, es- 
pecially in plowing. Be sure that your collars — 
fit. A collar too, big is as bad as one too 
small. If the collar rides up, use a martin- 
gale, or a girth running from trace to trace, 
back of the forelegs. | 

When the horses are at work on a warm 
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day, lift up the collars now and then to cool 
their shoulders, and wipe off the sweat and 
dirt with a bunch of grass. 

Wipe off the harness marks on your horses 
when you stop work at noon and at night, 
and clean the inside of the harness, the 
collars especially. The salt sweat, drying 
on the skin and on the harness. is what makes 
the trouble. 

If the skin is wrinkled under the collar or 
saddle, bathe it with diluted vinegar or 
witchhazel. If the skin is broken, bathe it 
with clean warm water containing a little 
salt. Fix the collar, with padding or other- 
wise, so that it will not touch the sore spot 
the next day. A little carelessness at the 
beginning may cause a lot of trouble to you 
and suffering to the horse. 

Clean your horses at night, water them, 
give them a good bed and water them 
again after they have eaten their hay so that 
they will not be thirsty all night. Let them 
rest an hour or more before they are grained. 
The observance of these simple rules will not 
cost you a cent, and will make a big dif- 
ference in their condition. 


Wy LEAGUE NEWS Wy 
AND NOTES 


During the month of May the League re- 
ceived and humanely cared for 444 dogs, 
4.493 cats, 33 birds and smaller animals; 18 
dogs have been restored to their owners; 95 
have been placed in homes. We have placed 
65 cats in homes. 40 horses were pur- 
chased by our agent and humanely destroyed. 
The agents made 2,194 calls and brought in 
4,021 animals. 


We have planned to open two new Receiving 
Stations in East Boston this month. They 
are greatly needed there and we are very 
glad to have found places where we can do 
this work. We hope the friends of the 
League who are interested in rescuing home- 
less and deserted cats will give us all the aid 


they can to help support these new stations 
we are trying to start in different places. 


The Hotel Vendome is engaged for Decem- 
ber 6 and 7 for our Annual Fair. Heads of 
tables are already summoning their forces 
and beginning work. The Animal Rescue 
League Sewing Circle is invited to call for 
work at headquarters, 51 Carver Street, 
where Miss Phillips will supply them with 
aprons or dusters to make, or with some 
pieces from which various articles can be 
made. 


We have decided not to have a special 
Visiting Day at Pine Ridge this year. How- 
ever we invite our members and friends to 
choose their own Visiting Day for Pine 
Ridge, Dedham, and for Medfield. Little 
parties can be formed for basket picnics. We 
hope that visitors will come to Pine Ridge as 
soon as possible while flowers and shrubs are 
at their best. 


Among the many complaints we received 
last month was that of a thin horse, drawing 
a heavy load of boxes. This complaint was 
sent in by one of our faithful members. She 
thought the horse’s skin along the spine 
looked badly. When our agent found the 
horse he discovered it was about twenty-five 
years old, thin, and had the mange, and was 
broken-winded. We paid ten dollars for this 
horse and had him humanely destroyed. 
When we reported this case to the lady who 
made the complaint she mailed us a cheque 
for ten dollars as her Easter offering. 


The following is a very gratifying letter. 
“Please send me two hundred copies of “The 
Grocer Boy.” I paid eleven dollars to get. it 
in our Sunday paper. It was a good story 
and I hope every one read it. Thank you very 
much.” 

Mrs. M. C. Jordan who is an earnest worker 
in the humane cause, and a member of the 
Animal Rescue League, sends the stories we 
publish in many directions, and the above 
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letter is the result of one such package sent 
out. 

If more women who are interested in 
humane work would send these stories and 
humane publications to cities and towns 
doubtless the cause of humane education 
would spread more rapidly. Some one prob- 
ably sent one of the stories to the Humane 
Society of the Brooklyn Training School for 
Teachers as we have just received a request 
from them to let them know the price of 
“Two Boy Scouts.” 


Arlington Heights, Mass. 

In reply to your recent inquiry about my 
little kitten, received from the League about 
February fourth, would say that he is the 
happiest, healthiest and cutest kitten that 
ever lived, and is giving a lot of sure signs of 
real appreciation for the good home we are 
extending to him. If purring is a sign of con- 
entment, then “Mits”’ must be content, 
because he purrs every minute except 
when alseep, even while he eats. There is 
just one time he seems to feel hurt enough 
to cry, and that is at night if a certain woolen 
sweater which is his bed, laid upon a kitchen 
chair, is by chance forgotten. The folks will 
surely lose sleep until one is good enough to 
get up and make his bed. Peace reigns su- 
preme ever afterward, until the first voice is 
heard in the morning, then there is another 
cry to join the family circle. 

We have called him “Mits’ owing to the 
fact of his double front paws, which are very 
much like small fur mittens (small for human 
mittens, but extremely large for a kitten’s 
mittens), these joined to the two little legs 
which have a way of being bowlegged, mark 
him as an uncommon little cat, and we feel 
that he could never be replaced in event of 
anything happening to him. He has absolute 
freedom during the day to go and come on the 
heights of Arlington, having proven his abil- 
ity to take care of himself in every way. 

One day I ran out to protect him from two 
large collie dogs on our lawn, and was a- 


mused and surprised to see “Mits” actually 
chasing them off the premsies. They stood 
and looked amused also and a bit worried, to 
Mits credit be this said. 

Hoping to show real gratitude to your 
League for little Mits by the good home and 
care we are glad to give him, I am,—C. R. B. 


Medfield, Mass., April 1, 1920 

In reply to your inquiry as to the kittens 
we took from you in January. I am glad to 
way they are a great success. My childres 
make great pets of them and they are most 
satisfactory. They have just begun to catch 
mice and get lots of field mice. One is bigger 
than the other, but the small one seems per- 
fectly healthy and is the best mouser, so far. 
—R. W. W. 


Dorchester, Mass., April 8, 1920. 
Your postal card received in regard to 
Tiger Kitten which I got from the office. We 
have christened him Mr. Muggins and he is 
some Muggins. His health is exceptional and 
other than that I expect him to grow both 
ways at the same time—high up and lengthy 
—he is splendid. He is thoroughly house 
broken and yesterday he caught his first 
mouse. He is built on the lines of a ratter 
and is very much at home and seems very 
happy. 
Many thanks for so splendid a kitten I feel 
that you are a good picker. With kind- 
est regards, Il am,L.L.R. | 


South Boston, Mass., March 4, 1920 

In reply to your card of inquiry, we are 
pleased to report that the two cats received 
here January 22 are in what we consider first 
class physical condition and contented with 
their surroundings. 

So far as we can perceive no symptoms of 
disease or any objectionable traits have 
developed. One of the cats has busied him- 
self hunting rats and mice with considerable 
success and in time we think will turn out 
to be a good ratter. The other cat while 
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physically O. K. is not interested in hunting 
mice and rats, in fact is quite indolent. 
Dai Jeuy: 


Boston, Mass., April 3, 1920. 
Replying to your postal of inquiry about 
the tiger kitten which I got from your 
house last January and took to my home, 
I am glad to say that he appears well and is 
growing very rapidly. He is a very affection- 
ate cat, and enjoys being with the family and 
being petted. Since being with us he has 
caught two mice that we know of and has ap- 
parently scared the rest, if any, away. 
Bee hoes 


Cambridge, Mass., April 7, 1920. 
I like my kitty very much. I named him 
Buster because he is growing to be a big cat. 
As I did not let him out for the first two 
weeks he slept all day and would run around 
all night on the piano keys and so forth. I 
suppose he was trying to turn night time into 
day time, but he did not succeed because I 
took him in my room and closed the door 
letting him sleep in my little chair all night. 
Now I let him out of doors and he comes back 
when I call him. He is a good ratter and 
catches quite a few mice, but he does not 
eat them. 


He always looks happy, although he does 
not like to be hugged. When I first got him 
I put some pork chops on the top shelf so he 
could not reach them, but to my surprise he 
jumped up and ate them, but I gave him a 
scolding and now he does not steal so much. 

G. S. 


Brookline, Mass. 

In answer to your inquiry of April fifth I 

wish to say we are charmed with our cat 597. 

He is a fine house animal anc a _ splendid 

ratter. I believe Dr. Sullivan selected him, 
and to him I wish to extend my gratitude. 

FE. R. M. 


Somerville, Mass., April 3, 1920. 


In regard to the yellow kitten I received 
from the League would state that he is a 
fine little fellow. Every one here at home 
is in love with him and they certainly do take. 
care of him. He makes himself at home and 
shows that he is very happy. 


My father has two strings hanging from 
nails with paper attached for him to play 
with and I wish you could see him sit up and 
box that paper. He seems to get such en- 
joyment from it. 


He has been in fine health since I have got 
him and have found no fault with him, he is 
better than he looks and that is saying a lot 
as he is a nice looking kitty. I intend to 
have his picture taken next week and will 
send you one and see what you think of him. 
I got that kitty for my ‘sick sister and she 
seems to have improved a lot since he came 
and she looks after him herself. 


Now, if anything should happen to him or 
if I am in doubt will write to you and you 
can tell me what to do, I.am, J. J. L. 


South Boston, Mass., March 6. 1920 

In reply to your card about Dog 136 which 

I took from the league will say that he is in 

perfect health and we would hate to part 

with him. He is a great playmate for my 

little girl. He is very gentle and well 
trained.—s. J. O. 


Old Town, Maine, March 5, 1920. 
Received your card of the 4th of March and 
want to tell you that the dog (No. 18) is in 
the best of condition and enjoys himself for he 
is allowed his freedom out of doors and 
travels with me when at work in the woods 
hauling wood and is the best companion I have 
ever had. 


Hoping you have many other people satis- 
fied with their dogs.—J. R. 
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Medford, Mass. 

Your card received. The gray kitten taken 
from you February 12, 1920, is very well and 
contented. He is very intelligent and shows 
affection for his “family” which we return. 
Has grown to quite a size. Has never given 
me any trouble because of bad habits. Is 
very playful and we have enjoyed his antics 
during the winter months since he came. _ I 
thought this showed intelligence. A few 
weeks ago he found some pieces of raw fish 
near the back steps of a neighbor. As it 
was getting dark I brought him in. After a 
few minutes the door was opened and out he 
went straight for the fish again. Now he re- 
membered about that fish, didn’t he? 

He will rarely drink milk, but asks for 
water. He'll sit in a wet sink and let one 
pour water about him down the sink. Doesn’t 
object to water at all. Is fond of bread 
pudding. Insists on pulling matches out of 
coalhod and eating them. Is there some- 
thing he lacks in his diet that matches or 
toothpicks supply? We got him catnip think- 
ing that was what was wanted. 

He has no practise as a hunter of rats as 
there isn’t a mouse in the house and no barns 
near by. Has shown much interest in two 
“early bird’ flies that appeared on the 
window. 

I think I have given you quite a history of 
the gray kitten. This will show you that we 
have enjoyed him.—M. E. T. 


Boston, May 10, 1920 

Your question of March 2 is at hand and in 
reply I would say that the transformation of 
Thomas has been a pleasure to see. 

He came to us lank, haggard and defiant. 
Always on the defensive, he met all caresses 
with teeth and claws. But at the end of ten 
days he sloughed off that coil and ever since 
he has come running at the sound of my voice; 
not merely in calling him, but in speaking 
with others and now he sings and sings as 
he presses against me. He is growing very 
handsome and evidently knows it.—M. R. L. 


In regard to the tiger cat taken from your 
place in February will say I still have him 
and he is one of the nicest cats I ever owned. 
He is a perfectly healthy animal. 

I wish you might see how comfortable he 
is. I have an old lady working for me in the 
lunch room and she has a sofa pillow for him. 
Believe me, no young one ever had a better 
or more comfortable home with good food. 

C. A. B. 


Kindness to A Horse 


Sometime ago, while waiting at a R. R. 
station, I noticed a man drive up to the plat- 
form with a large handsome bay horse hitched 
to a light express wagon The man stepped 
upon the platform, and the horse became 
frightened: at the approaching train and 
called to his master; who went to him, and 
the intelligent animal laid his head upon the 
man’s shoulder who petted the horse gently 
and kissed him. 

It was a beautiful act, and I thought how 
much better it was than to have given the 
bit an angry jerk which is so often done; but 
painful to a horses mouth, that man and 
horse were evidently pals. 

We wish such acts of kindness were more 
frequent, instead of the unnecessary abuse 
often seen in such cases. : 

A Friend to Animals. 


Saved By A Dog 


This is a true story told me, by a minister, 
who knew the circumstances. 

An old man who was unconverted had a 
good Christian wife who had prayed con- 
stantly for her husband’s conversion for 
years, with no visible success. She could 
not even get him to go to chureh with her. 
She had a pet dog she liked very much who 
always went with her to church, went under 
the seat and remained perfectly quiet through 
the service. 

In time the old lady died The dog seemed 
heart broken, as well as the husband, who 
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could find no consolation anywhere without 
his old companion. 


For several Sundays he noticed the dog 
leave the house at a certain hour and come 
back at a certain hour. One Sunday morning 
he thought he would follow the dog, so he 
started after him. The dog seemed delighted 
to have his now only master go with him. 
He trotted along until they came te the 
church door. The old man stopped as the 
dog bounded up the steps, waiting at the top 
for his master. After standing a few 
moments he said. “I’ll go in to please the 
dog; won’t do any harm.” He went again 
the next and the next Sundays and found 
the dog in his wife’s accustomed seat at the 
church. One morning after services he arose 
with tears streaming from his eyes, gave his 
heart to God, and told the story of the faith- 
ful dog leading him to Christ. So we see 
there are many ways used by the dear 
heavenly Master to lead us to Him. I hope 
this may find a way into some home, some 
heart that will be brought to Christ. 


A young Frenchman who had been wound- 
ed at the siege of San Quentin was languish- 
ing on a pallet in the hospital when a tract 
that lay on the coverlet caught his eye. He 
read it and was converted to God by it. You 
may see the monument of that man before 
the Church of the Consistory in Paris, stand- 
ing with a Bible in his hand. He is known 
in history as Admiral Coligny, the leader of 
the reformation in France. But the tract 
had not finished its work. It was read by 
Coligny’s nurse, a “sister of mercy,” who 
penitently placed it in the hands of the Lady 
Abbess, and she, too, was converted by it. 
She fled from France to the Palatinate, 
where she met a young Hollander and _ be- 
came his wife. The influence which she had 
upon that man reached out into the reforma- 
tion on the entire continent of Europe, for 
he was William of Orange. “How far yon 
little candle threw its beam!” 


Free Tract Society, Los Angeles, Cal. 


The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
My dear Mrs. Smith: I take pleasure in 
sending you with this a copy of the humane 
education law enacted this month (March) by 
Kentucky. This was brought about thru the ef- 
forts of Mr. John Burke, field representative 
of the American Humane Education Society, 
who originated and engineered this Bill. We 
feel much egratiiied to have been able, through 
Mr. Burke, to add Kentucky to the list of 17 
states which already have the humane educa- 
tion laws. We think the Kentucky law is a 
pretty good one and will be glad of any 
editorial comment that you may see fit to 
give it. Yours cordially, Guy Richardson. 


An Act requiring the teaching in the public 
schools of humane treatment to animals. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky: 

That for the purpose of lessening crime 
and raising the standard of good citizenship, 
and inculcating the spirit of humanity, such 
humane education shall be given in the pub- 
lic schools as shall include the kind and just 
treatment of horses, dogs, cats, birds and all 
other animals. 

In every public school within this State 
not less than one-half hour of each week dur- 
ing the whole of each term of school shall be 
devoted to teaching the pupils thereof kind- 
ness and justice to, and humane treatment 
and protection of animals and birds and the 
important part they fulfil in the economy of 
nature. It shall be optional with each 
teacher whether it shall be a consecutive 
half-hour or shorter periods daily, or whether 
such teaching shall be through humane read- 
ing, stories, narratives of daily incidents, or 
illustrations taken from personal experience. 
This instruction shall be a part of the 
curriculum of study in all the public schools 
of the State of Kentucky. 

The principal or teacher of every school 
shall certify in his or her reports that such 
mstruction has been given in the school 
under his or her control. 
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Always Ready For 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


A Food Your Dog Will Thrive On 
Telephone Your Dealer 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 

the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of buri- 

al in individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. 
CREMATION 


The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or bur- 
ied at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. 
Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made at 
the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver 
Street, Boston. Telephone Beach 244. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 
Individual Care. New Large Runs. Established 10 years 
MRS. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. . 
DALE STREET, DEDHAM, MASS. 


Telephone Dedham 635-J 


WMiore than Worth 
their Weight in 
Fresh Lean Beef 


A nutshell summing up of the nutriment value of 
SPRATT’S Dog Foods. Andtrue. Weight 
for weight there’s in them twice as much 
nourishment, and energy and stamina-giving prop- 
erties as in a juicy steak—and in a form every dog 
can easily assimilate. Every one of 


| 9@ DOG CAKES and 
SPRATT’S PUPPY BISCUITS 


represents the accumulated experience of sixty 
years devoted to the production of the perfect dog 
food. Wholesome, tasty, and ‘‘baked as only 
SPRATT’S know how,’’  they’re good. 


Spratt’s Patent Limited 
Newark, N. J. ) 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 


FREE CLINIC 
FOR 
ALL ANIMALS 
ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Office Hours: 
Beach 244 I1 a.m. to 6 p.m. Daily 


51 CARVER Telephone 
STREET 


SIXTY-FIRST YEAR 


J.S.WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St. Adjoining Dudley St. Eleva‘ed 
Station 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements 
Chapel. Extensive Salesrooms. City and Out of Town 
Service, Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


Commended by the highest authorities. 
thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 
For full particulars address 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Now used by nearly 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street 


Boston, Mass. 


